2       EDITOR'S PREFACE TO TRANSLATIONS.

Translations as if they were written from the
point of view of the scholar.    An equal pro-
portion of notes and text would hardly suffice
to point out his verbal variations, omissions*
and additions, while an attempt to account for
any of the three classes would, save in very rare
instances, be labour wholly lost    This of itself
constitutes the strongest reason for reprobating
the presumptuous folly of those who, especially
in the Virgil, have altered Dryden's text because,
forsooth, it did not seem to them to be a correct
translation.     Scott's partial  condescension  to
this folly, though a mistake, was, it need hardly
be said, founded on no presumption, but the
reverse: his modest consciousness of a deficient
acquaintance with the learned languages leading
him to defer to those who had such learning.
All such miscorrections have been recorrected
(oversights of course excepted) in the present
edition ; the readers of which, it may be hoped,
agree with the Editor in wishing to read what
Dryden wrote, and not what some forgotten
pedant  thought   that   Dryden   should   have
written.   Those who want a literal and scholarly
version, either of Virgil or of any other classical
poet, will not be likely to come to Dryden at
all    Besides these presumptuous sins, there are
others in Scott's text which had to be corrected,
the origin of which is less obvious.    Scott has
occasionally   dropped   clauses,   sentences,  and